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Peter Penguin Talking 


When I’m wet, I am very, very happy, 





1 

m When I’m dry, I get cross and scrappy. 
«iil HERE'S good swimming and good sailing to all of 

you now school is out. Isn’t it lucky that the 
world is two-thirds water? If you think I am exaggerating, look at a 
globe. Oscar (do you remember Oscar?) was saying just the other day, 
“Pete, the world was made for us seals and penguins and the silly fish. 
Just look at it.” 

“Right now,” I said, “I see you in a bathtub and me on the edge.” 

“Blrrump!”’ said Oscar, reaching out a fin. 

“Splash,” said the water as I fell in. 

“Now,” said Oscar. “How’s that?” 

“Crowded.” 

Oscar is like that—playful, but he has some good ideas, too. And he 
is quite right that water is a fine thing, a very fine thing. I hope every 
one of you lives near a lake or a pool or a stream or the ocean. As a matter 
of fact, I didn’t say so to Oscar but I think you and I have the best of it. 
We can get around and enjoy ourselves on both land and water. I can 


go faster in the water and you are more used to land, but we can have 
fun both places. 






I guess you saw the sailing cover this month. Ever sail? That's a 
thrill!—with the wind to carry you and wide water ahead and no traffic 
lights! If you live near a pond or a pool, it’s fun to make little sail boats 
of your own and sail them from the shore. Mr. Gilmore, who drew our 
cover this month, once wrote a book, THE JUNIOR BOAT BUILDER, which 
tells how you can make several kinds of boats. Next month the cover will 
be about swimming and diving. 

Another nice thing about water is the many kinds of creatures in it. 
Ever meet THE Curious LOBSTER or read SEAHORSE ADVENTURE, Of 
PADDLEWINGS, or THE FISH WITH THE DEEP SEA SMILE? Take a look 
the next time you are in a library. The last is by Margaret Wise Brown 
who wrote the poem on page four, the one with the fine picture of a 
wave. She admires fish. 








Still I have to admit that there is no creature in the sea more extraor- 
dinary than Geppy, that very intelligent striped horse. You don’t get 
much idea of him in this first part of the story. Wait till next month 
when he really starts out detecting. 

“Mr. Geppy,” I asked one day. “How do you account for your success ?” 

“Sergeant Murphy,” he answered with a sigh. “Dear old Sergeant 
Murphy. He always put flaked fish in my oats from the time I was a 
colt. And fish, you know, are food for the brain. I suppose that’s what 
makes you so brainy, Peter.” 

“Oh, really,” I said and bowed. ‘How awfully nice of you to say so. 
But tell me, do you think William du Bois took fish food before he wrote 
your story?” 

“Shouldn’t be surprised, shouldn’t be a bit surprised. I didn’t know 
him then but you may remember that his previous book, THE THREE 
POLICEMEN, took place on an island shaped like a fish and the business of 
the people there was fishing. It shows he had fish on his mind, doesn’t 
it? Well, then—” 

“True,” said I, “that would be a clue. Mr. Geppy, you are wonderful, 
the way you find clues everywhere. I never could do it.” 


“You needn’t call me ‘Mister,’” said Geppy. “Sergeant Murphy never 
did.” And that’s how we came to be friends. 

You will read about the New York World’s Fair, too, this month in 
SToRY PARADE. Probably a good many of you will be coming with your 
parents or uncles and aunts. They will take you to THE CHILDREN’S 
WORLD, of course, and that is very nice but it is not the only thing you 
want to see. 

The most important is PENGUIN ISLAND. I can’t absolutely promise 
to meet you there myself as I shall have work to do at Srory PARADE some 
of the time, but you will see my cousins and other relatives. They tell me 
the Fair has fixed up quite a nice house for penguins with a pool in front 
and all the conveniences. 

In JUNGLELAND you will find a big pool with twenty-five seals swim- 
ming and diving and a “monkey-mountain” with hundreds of monkeys 
chattering, eating, playing about. You can see there elephants, tigers, 
leopards and the usual animals. Then there is a place called Nyzos. 
The last is as strange as it sounds. Drop me a postcard and tell me how 
you like it. PETER PENGUIN, care of STORY PARADE. 
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“ONE NIGHT" 


By Marcaret WIsE BROWN 


The moon came out of the sea one night 
‘Into a dark blue sky. 

It made an enormous yellow light 

:’ As it sailed along on high. 

; It made an enormous yellow light 

: Across'the dark night sky. 

SER: se Bes 5 

: ‘The stars came out of the sea one night 
And went up across the sky. 


. 
. . 


:. They came with a clear and still white light Hs 


“:’ High in the dark blue sky. 





. They seemed to be not far away 





GEPPY, THE STRIPED HORSE 


By Wiii1aM PENE Du Bots 


Illustrated by The Author 


Tuurspay morning, October 20, 1938, a clear crisp sunny 
morning, Mr. Paul Armstrong of the detective agency of 
Armstrong & Trilby walked into his office at 76 Apple Street, 
sat down at his desk and started to read his mail. There was 
nothing unusual about this for he did this exact thing every 
week-day morning. Three letters were before him on his 
blotter. He quickly read the first letter. It was from a 
musician whose violin had been stolen. This musician had 
reason to believe that another musician in his orchestra had 
taken his precious, extremely rare instrument, and he wanted 
a detective to join the orchestra and investigate the theft 
without arousing the suspicions of the other musicians. 

Mr. Paul Armstrong turned to Mr. Jack Trilby, his part- 
ner, and said, ‘“‘Call our musical detectives.” 

Mr. Trilby pushed a button marked MusiIcIANs and in- 
stantly three men appeared and lined up in front of Mr. Arm- 
strong. He gave them a quick look and presented the letter 
to the detective he thought was best suited to the case, saying 
briefly, ““A routine case . . . be back in three days.” 

The three detectives left the room; two of them by the 
same door they had come in, while the one with the letter 
left by another door which was painted blue. 
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IT WAS AN EXTRAORDINARY LETTER 


Mr. Armstrong then read the second letter. It was from 
Japan. A pearl diver had disappeared after bringing up a 
huge pearl from the bottom of the sea. ‘This case,” the 
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letter said, “requires a young lady detective who speaks Jap- 
anese and knows how to dive for pearls. The stolen pearl,” 
the letter continued, “is valued at one hundred and twenty 
thousand dollars.” 

Mr. Paul Armstrong turned to his partner, Mr. Jack 
Trilby, and said, “Call our foreign language swimming de- 
tectives.” 

Mr. Trilby pressed two buttons, one marked FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE and another marked swimMeErs. Instantly four 
men and two women appeared. Mr. Armstrong asked the 
younger of the two women if she spoke Japanese. She said 
she did, so he gave her the letter saying briefly, “A routine 
case . . . be back in three weeks.” 

The six detectives then left the room, five of them by the 
same door they had come in, while the one with the letter 
left through the other door, painted blue. 

Then Mr. Armstrong read the third letter. He read it 
all the way through and then paused, wiped his glasses and 
read it again. After reading it a second time he took out 
his handkerchief, mopped his brow and read it a third time. 
It was an extraordinary letter the contents of which were 
as follows: 

Bott Three Ring Circus 
Tuesday, October 18th. 


Armstrong & Trilby, 
Detective Agency. 


My dear Mr. Armstrong: 


After every evening performance of my circus, my safe 
has been robbed of almost half of the daily receipts. In 
view of the fact that this happens at every town we play, 
as we move from town to town, I fear to my deep regret 
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that it is somebody attached to our huge circus family who 
has been robbing our safe. As we have all been working 
together for many years, I dislike the idea of calling in the 
police to investigate this sad state of affairs. For this same 
reason, I do not wish to question my help and performers 
myself, for I am very fond of them all and do not wish to 
hurt their feelings. 

My brother, Jimmy Bott, who is the circus cashier, has 
told me of your slogan, “A Suitable Sleuth for all Solvable 
Crimes,” and therefore I am writing to ask you for a detec- 
tive who can walk tight rope, train lions, be shot from a 
cannon, and who is also a freak. I would like this detective 
to take these jobs—tight rope walking, lion training and so 
forth—one at a time and, in that way, study each one of my 
performers with whom he works and investigate him with- 
out the performer realizing that he is suspected of any crime. 
He need not investigate the trapeze artists, for they consist 
of my wife, my daughter, and two of my sons; nor does 
the ringmaster need investigating for he is my son-in-law. 
I have been able to watch them carefully, as we all live in 
the same tent. 

I feel most sad about these robberies, for we have been 
playing to big audiences this year and we should be making 
much more money than we have been making for a long 
time. 

I would like the detective as soon as possible, for we have 
a job open in the freak house right now. 

My brother, Jimmy Bott, assures me of immediate satis- 
faction and I am most grateful to hear of your superb agency. 
Most sincerely yours, 

Mickey Bott. 

P.S. It would help if the detective had a sound clown 

training. 


Mr. Paul Armstrong read the letter a fourth time and 
then, in absent-minded amazement, muttered the following 
out loud in a singularly high voice: “A freak, a tight rope 
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walker, a lion trainer, a human projectile, and a good clown 
. one detective.” He then took two glasses of water and 











MR. TRILBY PUSHED A BUTTON MARKED ACROBATS 


spoke to his partner, Mr. Jack Trilby, in a growling voice, 
“Call a meeting of acrobatic detectives in room three.” 

Mr. Trilby pushed a button marked acrosats three times, 
and Mr. Armstrong stood up, left the room and walked rap- 
idly down the office hall straight into conference room 
number three. 

Mr. Armstrong marched up and down conference room 
number three with his hands behind his back. He was aw- 
fully nervous. After a short moment, the door opened and 
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nine acrobatic detectives walked in and stood at attention 
behind the chairs around the conference table. 

“Take a seat, gentlemen,” said Mr. Paul Armstrong. 

Instantly the nine acrobatic detectives took one step to 
the right hand side of their chairs, another step to the front, 
and clicking their heels in unison, they all sat down at once. 

Mr. Paul Armstrong stood behind his chair for a brief 
moment and there was absolute silence in the room. Sud- 
denly his head began to droop slowly downward, but he 
quickly pulled himself together, stood up perfectly straight, 
and said: 

“Gentlemen, our slogan ‘A Suitable Sleuth for all Solvable 
Crimes’ is being put to a most severe test. Not since case 
3802, which required a Siamese twin detective, has such 
a formidable man been asked of me. Gentlemen,” continued 
Mr. Armstrong, lowering his voice and fixing his eyes on 
one detective after another, ‘“‘a detective is needed at Bott 
Circus who can walk tight rope, train lions, be shot from 
a cannon, and who is a good clown. But that is not all... 
he must also be a freak. Gentlemen,” repeated Mr. Paul 
Armstrong, “I greatly fear that our agency will fall down 
on a case for the first time in its one hundred and thirty-six 
years of service.” 

The nine acrobatic detectives groaned in unison, and there 
was silence for one full minute. 

“I can walk tight rope, and I’m a bit of a ventriloquist, if 
that is of any help,” suggested one of the detectives. 

“T’ve done a bit of lion training, and I can do fine trapeze 
work, if that could possibly do,” suggested another acrobatic 
detective. 


“T don’t suppose I could handle this,” said a third, “but I 
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can juggle and I might pass off as a clown. I would also 
gladly risk being shot from the cannon, for the agency.” 

“I appreciate your loyalty, gentlemen,” said Mr. Paul 
Armstrong, “but I very much fear this case is beyond us and 
I don’t believe there is anybody in the world capable of han- 
dling it properly. I will write Mickey Bott at once, telling 
him we have no such detective in our agency.” 

“How about the sergeant’s striped horse?” asked acrobatic 
detective, John Pallister. 

“T trust you are not joking,” said Mr. Armstrong, “but if 
you aren’t, please explain further.” 

Detective Pallister then stood up and explained what he 
meant in the following words: 

“Sergeant Murphy was given a striped colt when he was 
on case 2902 in India. It was a reward and token of affection 





GEPPY, THE STRIPED HORSE 
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and gratitude from Sultan Ab Aboo. This horse is striped 
as an awning, with up-and-down red-and-white stripes. 
He was named Susagep, which is Pegasus spelled backward. 
Sergeant Murphy calls him Geppy, for short. His hide, 
unlike most horses, is not brown, gray or black. It isn’t 
spotted or speckled, either. It is clear cadmium red and as 





a _ 


THE SULTAN AB ABOO 


pure an ivory white as you would ever wish to see. His 
brain, which is as brilliant as his appearance, is also clear 
instead of muddled, as the brains of most horses. He is of 
rare intelligence and speaks English fluently. He is today 
a full grown horse, a constant companion of Sergeant Mur- 
phy’s and has been with him on more than one case. Ser- 
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geant Murphy finds him to be an intelligent listener, one 
who speaks well and is possessed with rare intuition—a per- 
fect detective.” Having finished his description, acrobatic 
detective Pallister sat down. 

“Well,” said Mr. Paul Armstrong, “I believe Geppy suits 
this case. He may not be exactly what Mickey Bott wants, 
but he sounds so extraordinary that Mr. Bott will surely be- 
lieve that we are doing our utmost to satisfy him. That is 
all, gentlemen.” 

The nine detectives got up in unison and marched out. 
Mr. Armstrong walked back to his office and asked Mr. Jack 
Trilby to ring for Sergeant Murphy. 

Instantly Sergeant Murphy appeared and Mr. Paul Arm- 
strong gave him the letter, saying briefly, “Give this to 
striped horse Geppy. ‘This is more than a routine case, have 
him dictate a report nightly. He is leaving tomorrow.” 

Sergeant Murphy then left the room; not by the same 
door he had just come in, but through that other blue door. 

Sergeant Murphy went home as quickly as possible, arriv- 
ing at his house at seven forty-five o’clock. He found his 
striped horse, Geppy, lying half asleep in a big pile of straw. 
Sergeant Murphy roused him and gave him the letter, saying, 
“You are leaving tomorrow on a case. You will find all 
details in this letter.” 

“Am I going all alone on this one?” asked Geppy. 

“Yes,” answered Sergeant Murphy, “and you will have 
to leave at five-thirty tomorrow morning. Bott Circus is 
playing at Roundtop Junction forty miles from here. I 
should advise your making the trip through back woods 
and tall grasses all the way, because your stripes attract too 
much attention in small towns all along the road.” 
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“Yes, Murphy,” said Geppy. 

“You are to dictate a report every night to Mickey Bott 
and mail it to Armstrong & Trilby the following morning.” 

“Yes, Murphy,” said Geppy. 

“You, of course, know the agency rules. You must not 
return to Armstrong & Trilby until the back of your letter 
is signed by three people: in this case, Mickey Bott, the rob- 
ber, and yourself, and witnessed by a Notary Public.” 

“Yes, Murphy,” said Geppy. 

“Yours is case 4826. Good luck and a quick, successful re- 
turn.” He then patted Geppy twice on the forehead, stood 
up, clicked his heels and marched out. 

Detective Geppy spent a few minutes reading his letter 
and planning his trip. He then went to sleep, feeling rather 
proud and excited about having been given his first detective 
job to be solved all by himself. 

(This is Part One of a three-part 
serial. To be continued next month.) 
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THE YANKEE CAPTAIN IN 
PATAGONIA 


By CHarRLEs J. FINGER 


Illustrated by Henry Pitz 


THE Story So Far: This is a story of the convict Cambiaso, 
who tried to make himself king of Patagonia, and of a Yankee 
Captain who fell into his hands in the year 1851. Captain 
Brown of the barque Florida was forced to sail under Cam- 
biaso’s orders for some unknown port. Otherwise Cambiaso 
threatened to have Brown and all his men executed. 


Part THREE 


Caprain Brown saw nothing more of Cambiaso until the 
Florida was within a day’s run of the eastern end of the Straits, 
at the Second Narrows, and anchored under the lee of Cape 
Gregorio on a day of heavy wind. Brown was standing amid- 
ships talking with a couple of his men, when Cambiaso came 
up, attended by two of his convict officers. 

“Do you know Rio de Janeiro, Captain?”’ Cambiaso asked. 

“Very well, indeed,” answered Brown. 

“Because it is there that you must land us, but in some quiet 
place where there will be no fuss. And the treasure will be 
landed too, of course.” 


“Meaning all of your men land with you?” asked Brown. 
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“‘That’s good to know,” said the outspoken Brown. 

“You do not like our company, then,” said the smiling 
rascal. 

“T can’t say I do,” answered Brown. 

For a little while Cambiaso hummed a tune as he stood 
looking at the gray shore line. Then he asked, “I suppose 
you intend to give up the sea some time.” 

“It’s my aim,” answered Brown. “I’ve been saving up 
for that for many a voyage. A life ashore is what every sea- 
man looks forward to.” 

“A little money will help,” said Cambiaso. “Now I feel 
that I have given you some trouble, so I want to pay for it. 
Once land me and my men in Rio de Janeiro and I shall pay 
you twenty thousand dollars in cash.” 

“Mighty nice of you, but where do the owners come in?” 
asked Brown. “And that doesn’t give Mr. Shaw his life back. 
Nor does it buy me off from having such a clever rascal as 
you on any deck of mine.” 

“Hard words, Captain Brown. Hard words,” said Cam- 
biaso. “But we won’t quarrel. Anything for a quiet life is 
my motto.” 

Captain Brown pondered a moment. He was weighing 
things. He wanted to speak out, saying what was in his mind, 
and he wondered whether it was worth saying. Then sud- 
denly he decided. 

“Look here,” he said. “Now, do you suppose it likely that 
I can’t figure things out? If you have more than eighty 
thousand dollars on board it’s a surprise to me. And having 
that much, do you suppose I think you’d give me a fourth of 
your stealings? Not by a long shot.” 
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THAT NIGHT IT BEGAN TO BLOW 


For the first time Cambiaso dropped his satisfied smile. 
“You think I lie?” he asked. 


“Why, as to that, I know you do,” blurted out the captain. 
“Now do your best or your worst.” 
When Cambiaso didn’t answer immediately, Captain 
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Brown brought his fist down on the palm of his other hand, 
and said, “‘Get this straight! I'll play no monkey tricks, and I 
won’t shed any blood. ’Tisn’t in my nature or training. But if 
there’s any way of getting the upper hand, why I'll do it. If 
not, then I'll put you off at Rio, as I said, and give you a day’s 
start; then look out for yourself. It'll be up to the law.” 

Cambiaso had recovered his poise and he smiled again. 

“You are a little excited, Captain,” he said, and with that 
turned on his heel and went to his cabin. 

That night it began to blow and in the morning the wind 
had increased to a half gale, but while the Florida was in a 
hazardous part of the Straits, Brown knew his business and 
went about chuckling. He had formed a plan. Also, he 
whispered a word here, and another there, to his men, know- 
ing they could be trusted. 

So the Florida passed through the First Narrows and, not 
long after, into the open Atlantic. Then down came the 
storm. The sea ran heavy and the Florida almost lay on her 
beam ends, but Brown kept on. The spray lifted from the 
sea in great sheets, and the shock of heavy waves made the 
vessel tremble from end to end. To Brown’s seamen it was 
nothing new and the only danger they feared was the weak- 
ness of the rigging that had been neglected for so long a time. 
But for Cambiaso and his men there were terrors of another 
kind in the storm. 

The seamen had rigged up a life line fore and aft, and when 
Captain Brown was amidships on one occasion he met his 
second mate, Mr. Dunn, a Marblehead seaman who had been 
with him on three voyages. What with the noise of waters 
and the shrieking of the wind in the rigging, the men had to 
bellow at one another to get themselves heard. 
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“Gettin’ rough, Cap,” said Dunn. “I’m none too sure 


about whether we'll stand much more with things as they are. 
Some of the runnin’ gear’s none too strong.” 





CAPTAIN BROWN MET DUNN AMIDSHIPS 


“Aye! Aye! Dunn, that’s so,” agreed Brown. ‘Weather’s 
nothing much to worry about as yet, but the gear is doubtful 
here and there. By Jinks! Think of those convicts getting 


hold of my ship. Think of it. But we’ll soon get clear of 
them if I know mutton from goat.” 
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Brown had to shout to make himself heard above the wind. 

“We could make the Gallegos shelter,” said Dunn. “I been 
there afore and it’s easy to make.” 

*No, Dunn,” said Brown. “Let these convicts and their 
king have a taste of sea sickness first. How are they?” 

“The sickest lot I ever seen,” answered Dunn. “Only this 
here Cambiaso and a few others are managing to keep their 
feet.” 

“They'll be sicker afore they’re through,” said Brown, “and 
I won’t be sorry either.” 

Dunn went aft to the helmsman with a broad grin on his 
face, and the captain went forward. 

At the foremast, talking with a Boston man, was Tom the 
negro cook, and Brown hailed him with, ““Tom! Listen! Fix 
up the fattest piece of boiled pork you can find for this king’s 
dinner and serve it up swimmin’ in fat pork soup. That 
ought to make anyone sea sick. Fix up some fish fried in fat, 
too. Go as heavy as you can on the lard in your cooking 
today.” 

“Ah sure will, Cap’n,” answered Tom, grinning. ‘Then, 
saluting in his awkward way, he made his way to the galley. 

Meanwhile the seas heaped up, waves often breaking over 
the Florida at the bows and sweeping the deck, so that at 
times nothing except the masts stood out of the water; but 
everything was battened down, and what the convicts in the 
hold suffered none but those concerned knew. 

Once, during a lull, Cambiaso found his way out of his 
stateroom to the deck. At the time Brown was standing by 
the steersman, and another seaman was a few steps away ad- 
vancing to relieve the man at the helm. Cambiaso was evi- 
dently making a brave effort to appear at ease, but while his 
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upright carriage told of that attempt, the ghastly pallor of 
his face told another tale. Yet he still had his impudence. 
Holding on with one hand to the scuttle, with the other he 
made a gesture as if calling on Captain Brown to advance and 
to attend to what he had to say. Then there came a gust of 
wind. Spume blew. A green sea broke over the lee rail at 
the moment the Florida rolled, and the man who would be 
king was swept off his feet by a great, gray-green wave. Had 
he not been washed against the ratlins which caught him as a 
fish is caught in a net, he would have gone overboard. 

It was the seaman on his way to take his trick at the wheel 
who saved the rascal, catching him by his cloak and hauling 
him, as he might have hauled a cask, across the deck to the 
life line. 

“Your place is below, you fool,” he yelled to the convict 
king. Then, thrusting him unceremoniously down the com- 
panionway, he slid the cover and went to where the grinning 
helmsman waited. 

“Ease off a bit now,” said Captain Brown. “A trip round 
the Horn’Il do the king a whole lot of good.” 

“Aye, aye, sir,” said the man at the wheel. Eased percepti- 
bly on the new course, the Florida ran south. 

Long before the Florida reached the Le Maire Straits, Cap- 
tain Brown easily took complete control of the ship. Help- 
less from sea sickness, Cambiaso and his officers had been 
bundled in the hold with the others, including the pigs and 
the goats. The staterooms they had occupied were given 
over to the seamen who thereafter lived like turkey cocks on 
the choice things which Cambiaso had caused to be boxed up 
and stowed away. 


It was rough weather rounding Cape Horn, and common 
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BUNDLED IN THE HOLD WITH PIGS AND GOATS 


sense and good seamanship made it necessary to continue to 
keep the king, also the convicts and the livestock, in the hold 
and under hatches. When the weather permitted, the hatches 
were removed and the prisoners, under guard, in batches of 
twenty, were allowed to come up on deck for fresh air and 
exercise, no difference being made between Cambiaso and his 
subjects. 

“But,” wrote Captain Brown in his account, “for myself 
I never had my clothes off during the whole passage; nor 
did I ever venture to retire for a night’s sleep to my state- 
room, taking what rest I could snatch sitting on a chair where 
I could be roused at any moment.” 

The Captain goes on, “Cambiaso was a perfect coward 
when he was seasick.” 
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To make matters worse, after they rounded Cape Horn 
they found rough weather and, what was more serious, they 
ran short of water. But on the morning of February 14, the 
Florida was beating into San Carlos harbor in Chile, with the 
American ensign flying at the spanker gaff. Captain Brown 
had brought his prisoners to port without the loss of a man, 
through heavy seas and heavy weather, with a vessel that was 
in such sorry condition by neglect that no harbor master in 
the United States would have nodded approval at the pro- 
posal to lift anchor. It was one of the masterly achievements 
in the history of man’s battle with the sea. 

Many travelers in out-of-the-way lands have noticed how 
swiftly news flies across a country without the written word. 
So it was in the case of the Florida. The Straits of Magellan 
are separated from Valparaiso by a long stretch of wild coun- 
try as a glance at a map will show. Yet without any known 
means of communication, the news of the Cambiaso affair flew. 
Indian told Indian, and presently, far to the north where 
Indian and Chilian fraternized, Indian told white man, and 
so the news reached the United States consul, a Mr. Peyton, 
somewhat garbled it is true, but still with truth in it. And so 
help was sent to the Eliza Cornish, abandoned by Cambiaso. 

Meanwhile, the captain of the port of San Carlos went 
aboard the Florida and heard the astonishing news of the cap- 
ture of Cambiaso and his little army. Immediately, Captain 
Brown and his seamen were heroes. The town turned out in 
best array, with flags and music to welcome him and his men. 
They were paraded, feasted, entertained, and what San Carlos 
had was theirs for the asking. ‘The festivals were renewed 
when the Eliza Cornish steamed into port, with two hundred 
convicts and colonists on board. So ended Captain Brown’s 
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adventure, although he stayed in Chile long enough to see the 
man who would be king led to execution. 

It has been said that great deeds are forgotten if they are 
not enshrined in song. It has always seemed to me a wonder 
that the story of Brown and his Florida has found no histo- 
rian, and that, as I have said, I heard echoes of it in Patagonia 
half a century ago. The tale becomes all the more wonderful 
when it is remembered that his crew numbered only eight 
men in all, two mates, Tom the negro cook, and a cabin boy. 


But then it is equally wonderful that the tale should have 
waited for its telling until now. 


THE END 
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TRAFFIC COP 


By AMY WENTWORTH STONE 


Illustrated by Nora Benjamin 


Rowny did not like to have his big brother Arthur walk to 
school with him every day. Henry and the others in his class 
went all by themselves, but Mother said that Ronny was too 
little to cross Market Street where the big trucks went by. 
So Arthur always took him to the other side of the crossing. 

“Perhaps next year when you are nine, you can go without 
Arthur,” said Mother. 

“But there’s a traffic cop at Market Street,” Ronny ex- 
plained, “and the other boys call me ‘baby.’ ” 

But Mother only shook her head. 

Then one day when it was time to go to school Arthur was 
not ready and Mother was busy in the kitchen, so Ronny took 
his cap and ran out the front door by himself. Halfway 
down the block he could see Henry walking with another 
boy. It was Henry who had said that only babies had to be 
taken to school. Ronny ran after Henry and the other boy, 
and called to them to wait, for he wanted them to see that he 
was walking by himself. But they did not even turn around 
to look, and by the time that Ronny came to Market Street 
they were very far ahead. 

Ronny had to wait on the curbstone a long time, for there 
was a line of trucks going by, but at last the traffic cop beck- 
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oned to him to come across, and Ronny walked out into the 
street. He felt very proud and grown-up, and he hoped that 
the traffic cop would notice that Arthur was not there. He 
was an especially nice traffic cop, and Ronny always called 
him Traffy. Now he put his hands on Ronny’s shoulders and 
held him there in the middle of the street, while the cars from 
West Street slid around the corner. 

““You’re a big boy today, aren’t you, Ronny!” said Traffy. 
““Want to help me a minute?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Ronny. 

“Hold up your hand, then,” said Traffy, “palm out, like 
this.” 

And Ronny put up his hand, stiff and high toward West 
Street, and made all the big trucks stop suddenly in a line. 
It was great fun! If Henry and the other boy would only 
turn around now, they would see the sort of friends that he 
had, and the kind of things that he could do, and they would 
never call him a baby again. Then Traffy held up his own 
hand, and Ronny ran safely across the street. 

But when he got to school everything went wrong. First 
of all, Henry found a little white china doll, marked “baby,” 
and put it on Ronny’s desk, where all the children saw it 
and grinned when they marched in at nine o’clock. As soon 
as Ronny got to his desk he knocked the doll off upon the 
floor, where it broke into ever so many pieces in the aisle. 
The teacher frowned at Ronny, and made him get the dust- 
pan and brush from the janitor and sweep up all the pieces, 
and carry them out to the dust-bin. Then at recess Henry 
made up a song: 

“Broke his doll, broke his doll, 
Baby, baby, broke his doll!” 
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“HOLD UP YOUR HAND LIKE THIS” 
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“I’m not a baby!” cried Ronny, “I walked to school all by 
myself today!” 

But all the boys laughed and sang it too. 

Ronny was glad when school was over. He ran out of the 
yard as fast as he could, so that Arthur should not find him, 
but he did not feel at all like a real boy. He hoped that he 
would see Traffy again on the way home, but when he came 
to the corner of West and Market Streets, there was no traffic 
cop there at all. A square white box had been set up in the 
middle of the street, but there was nobody in it. What could 
have happened? And where was Traffy? Ronny stood at the 
edge of the sidewalk and stared. Even Arthur or Henry 
would be afraid to cross Market Street without a traffic cop. 

He could see that the little gate on the white box was open 
a crack. Then, suddenly, he thought of something. What 
if he should climb into the box for just a minute, to see how 
it felt to be a traffic cop! He could get out again easily 
before the next bunch of cars came along. Just now they 
were all held up two blocks away. Quickly Ronny ran out 
into the street, and up the two steps of the white box. He 
shut the little gate behind him, and stood there, like Traffy, 
in the middle of everything. It was like being on a strange 
small island. All at once he began to feel scared, and to wish 
that he were safely back on the sidewalk. ‘Then he looked up 
West Street and wished so harder than ever. For running 
straight toward him was his big brother Arthur! Arthur was 
looking this way and that way as he ran, and Ronny knew 
very well what he was looking for! 

“Oh!” said Ronny out loud. 

He turned to get out of the box, but the catch on the little 
gate stuck fast. Ronny pulled and pushed and twisted, but 
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it would not open. If he should try to climb over the top, 
Arthur and everybody else would see him. Suddenly Ronny 
sat right down in the bottom of the box, his knees hunched 
up to his chin, for there was not very much room. Sitting 
there out of sight, he tugged and tugged at the catch on the 
gate, but still it would not move. So there was Ronny in 





the midst of the traffic, a prisoner in a tiny cell, wondering 








RONNY STOOD UP STRAIGHT IN THE TRAFFIC BOX 
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how he should ever get out! He could hear the cars rushing 
by on each side of the box now, and the horns close to his 
ear, as they came around the corner, but nobody knew or 
cared that a small boy was trapped in that box. 

After a while there was the sound of a loud horn, honking 
and honking, and of an angry voice. Ronny was quite sure 
that Arthur must be out of sight by this time, so he pulled 
himself up and peered over the edge of the box. The cars 
were streaming in a steady line down Market Street, but the 
ones on West Street had been held up for a long time, and 
there was nobody there to tell them to go. At the front of 
the line stood a big gasoline truck, its horn honking like mad. 
If Traffy were only here, thought Ronny, he would straighten 
it out right away. Well, what if he should do it for Traffy! 

The next minute Ronny suddenly stood up like a jack-in- 
the-box, and lifted his palm toward Market Street. The cars 
came to a grinding stop, and a row of drivers stared at Ronny. 
They looked as if they thought that something must be the 
matter with their eyeglasses or their windshields, as they saw 
such a very small officer rise up in the traffic box! Ronny 
beckoned to the West Street cars, just as Traffy did. Then all 
the drivers grinned, and the traffic began to flow along. 

“Well, I'll be dashed!” said the driver of the gasoline truck, 
as he went by. 

Ronny, very much excited, stood up in the box as straight 
as an arrow. There was not a great deal of him that showed 
above the edge, but he held his hands high, so that all the 
drivers could see, and in a few minutes, except that he had 
no whistle, he was managing the traffic almost as well as 


Traffy himself. 


Ronny had never enjoyed anything so much in his life, and 
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all the people in the cars that went by seemed to enjoy it as 
much as he did. They smiled and waved to him, and one of 
the lady drivers threw him a kiss. Ronny did not like that 
somuch. He was afraid that she would not have done it to a 
real traffic officer. After a while it seerned to Ronny that 
some of the same cars were going by again. This was because 
quite a lot of people drove around the block and came back to 
Market and West Streets, just for the fun of having Ronny 
send them along again so nicely. 

The people on foot, too, smiled up at Ronny when they 
crossed in front of the box. Nearly all of them said “hello,” 
and one of them threw him an apple. After a few minutes 
there was the sound of fife and drum, and around the corner 
came a troop of Boy Scouts, marching along the street like 
a company of soldiers. Ronny stopped the traffic for them, 
and as the procession went by the Scout officers touched their 
hats to him, and all the Scouts did the same. Some of them 
went to Ronny’s school, and they looked back over their 
shoulders as if they were pleased and proud to know him. 

Behind the Scouts ran two or three smaller boys, trying to 
keep up with the procession. The last one, pounding along 
out of breath, did not notice Ronny in the traffic box until 
he was opposite it. Then he looked up and stood perfectly 
still in the middle of the street, staring with mouth wide open. 
It was Henry, and he was so surprised that he could not move. 

“Come on,” shouted Ronny at the top of his voice, jerking 
his head at Henry, just as Traffy did. Then he stood very 
straight and looked down while Henry ran across in front of 
him liked a scared rabbit. 

“Bully for you, Ronny!” said a voice just behind him. 
And there stood Traffy himself on the step of the box, look- 
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ing over Ronny’s head. Ronny did not know it, but Traffy 
had been standing there for quite a long time, greatly pleased 
at what he saw. 

“Like it, Ronny?” said Traffy with a grin. 

“You bet!” said Ronny. 

“Well,” said Traffy, “you’re sure a peach of a troffic cap— 
I mean you’re a peach of a caffic trop—I mean you’re a peach 
of a coffic trap—well, anyhow, you’re a peach!” and they 





“WILL YOU PLAY MARBLES WITH ME?” HENRY ASKED 


both laughed and shook hands right there in front of all the 
traffic, while twenty automobile horns honked and honked 
and several voices cried, “Bravo.” 
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“Thanks for helping out the police force,” said Traffy. 
“T’ll tell the Chief to call on you again!” 

Then Traffy opened the little gate, quite easily, and Ronny 
walked down the steps and out in front of all those honking 
cars, his cheeks very red and his eyes very bright. 

When he reached the curbstone he turned and waved his 
cap to Traffy and all the cars that were now beginning to 
flow along again. Then he stepped up on the sidewalk, and 
who should be standing right there but Henry. 

“Hello,” said Henry. 

“Hello,” said Ronny. 

“Will you play marbles with me?” Henry asked. 

“T’ll see,” said Ronny, “after I’ve had my lunch.” 

“ll wait for you outside your house,” said Henry. 

“You can if you want to,” said Ronny carelessly. 

Then he ran home as fast as he could. He heard Arthur 
coming behind him, but he did not mind walking with 
Arthur now, for everybody, even Henry, knew that he had 
been traffic cop on Market Street that day. They would 
not dare tease him again. 


ON TOP A HILL 


I love to get on top a hill 
And sing a little song 
About a bird who sang until 
There came along 
A boy and girl on top a hill 
Who sang a little song. 

—Mark SAWYER 
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FARMYARD SONG 


FROM THE NORWEGIAN 











Come, chick, chick, chick, chick-ie, Come, old roos-ter, too: 
The foun - tain is  splash-ing, Come, pick up this corn: 

















The Bim-bo is call-ing, is call-ing to you: 
The fil-ly is mneigh-ing, way out by the barn: 
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Come, big Tur-key gob-bler, Come duck-ie, old wob-bler, 
Go off, youbig dog-gie, I hear a wee frog-gie, 



















You tum-ble_ so _ slow, on down on your toe. 
Go off} hunt him up, e with you your pup. 
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Come, doves, with your coo-ing, Leave off love and woo-ing, 
I'm feed - ing the chick-ens, These are not your pick-ings, 
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Come eat this big crumb: Don’t pick at my thumb. 

The big folks are gone, We're play-ing a - lone, 

me 2 j—s— Z ee —- ” o—o— 

e ' - ” a i“ v 

I love you all, I love you so_ dear-ly. 


Come all, come all, We're birds of a feath-er, 





Shoo! Gob-bler, you up-set me mear - ly 
Come all, we are birdsof a feath -_ ef. 


The English words for this Norwegian song by Edward Grieg were 
_— by Hervey White. From ‘‘Folk Songs and Other Songs for 
Children’’ edited by Jane Byrd Radcliffe-Whitehead, copyrighted 
(1903) and published by Oliver Ditson Company. 
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THINGS TO REMEMBER 


By Ciara LAMBERT 
Illustrated by Howard Simon 


Lone arrer the New York World’s Fair of 1939 has closed 
its doors and the memory of exciting exhibits has grown dim 
and misty, the buildings themselves will be remembered. 
They will be duplicated and copied all over the country for 
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fairs seem to influence the future of architecture and living. 
Perhaps the changes which follow a fair would have taken 
place despite it. Perhaps the artists and the designers, men 
of imagination, merely sense coming changes and present 
them to us as a “peep show” into the future. 

If there is a great-great-grandmother visiting the wonder- 
ful spectacle of the 1939 Fair, she might remember the Crystal 
Palace in England, which housed the very first World’s Fair 
in 1851. That huge glass palace was like a tremendous green- 
house. It was full of newly invented machinery—trains, 
iron ships, reapers, harvesters, elevators, and weaving ma- 
chines, the wonders of that day. The world began using those 
wonderful inventions, and great-great-grandmother became 
accustomed to them, as we are to radio, movies, and travel. 

But what do you suppose was the greatest achievement of 
allin 1851? The building itself that housed the Fair. It was 
a building which could be put together and taken apart be- 
cause it was an iron skeleton instead of a mass of cement and 
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THE CRYSTAL PALACE 
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stone. The idea behind its construction foretold a world in 
which buildings were to be made of steel and glass which 
would take months to put together instead of years, so that 
this very World’s Fair of 1939 could be built in less than 
twenty-one months. 

Another great Fair was held in Paris, in 1889, and for it 
many new structures were built. The Eiffel Tower which 
became famous the world over was built for that Fair and it 
prepared the way for the emerging world of skyscrapers. 
The first ones appeared in Chicago about that time, tall build- 
ings with this same type of skeleton. To this very hour the 
Eiffel Tower is one of the wonders of the world. If one could 
take a peek under the covering of the Trylon (that tall tower 
which stands as a symbol for the New York World’s Fair of 
1939), he would see a skeleton like that of the Eiffel Tower. 
It reaches 700 feet into the air and but for that Tower built 
so long ago might never have been constructed. 

Now the New York World’s Fair opens its gates to visitors 
who come to see the new World of Tomorrow and to take a 
few backward glances at the world of today and yesterday. 
What does it suggest? That tomorrow, perhaps, our build- 
ings will be squat and spread out instead of tall and pointed 
like the skyscrapers of New York whose towers are visible 
from the Fair Grounds; that small houses will be set among 
trees, and surrounded by green grass and shrubbery. 

The city planners and creators of new buildings say that 
the skyscrapers of big cities today are the last of their kind. 
The children of this century who have peered into a deep 
excavation from which a skyscraper was to grow, or craned 
their necks to see men at work hundreds of feet in the air, 
may be the last children to see such sights. 
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The buildings at the Fair suggest a different world to come. 
Tomorrow Town is a modest example. Because of changed 
and speedy transportation, cities of the future can be spread 





THE EIFFEL TOWER 


far apart in miles and yet be close to one another in time. 
The builders of the future have a wonderful dream. All 
of their imaginary future can be put together from the ex- 
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hibits of Science, Transportation, Communication, and the 
buildings themselves. They can be seen in miniature from 
inside the Perisphere. Suspended in the air inside the sixteen- 
story globe, one can get a magical look into the future. Down 
below is a planned city, called ‘‘Democracity.” At last one 
sees what the artists and architects mean. They are saying to 
the children of America that tomorrow can be a most won- 
derful place to live in. There will be new materials to experi- 
ment with for house building and better living. The better 
way will be the cheaper way as well. 

What of the strange buildings you see at the Fair? Will 
the future have buildings like the prow of a ship similiar to 
that one called the Marine Building; or that have a “Powder- 
box” top like the Cosmetic Building? Will some houses seem 
“wrong-side-out” like the stainless steel hemisphere of that 
strange United States Steel Building which is a huge half 
globe, supported by steel beams outside, which leave the huge 
interior free and spacious? Will there be buildings like the 
glass house of the Carrier Company which is windowless and 
yet light? No, in all likelihood these are merely exaggerations 
of new forms which indicate new possibilities in construc- 
tion, just as the Crystal Palace and the Eiffel Tower did in 
their day. 

In the Dupont Building, ““Wonder World of Chemistry,” 
some of the new materials may be seen in the making. In the 
gaily colored structures of the Fair we can see some of them 
in use: glass, metal, plastics, magnesite, synthetics of cotton, 
sugar, sulphur, soy beans, and enamels. In a building near 
the Corona entrance of the Fair Grounds, these materials are 
tested to see whether or not they will hold up and be practical. 
Looking down at all the glass in this dream city of the future, 
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INSIDE THE PERISPHERE-——-A PLANNED CITY 


one guesses that the planners believe houses should be in the 
open where trees and sky can be seen when one wakes in the 
morning. And they believe that, since the sky looks like a 
dome, since there is a curve in the earth itself, since straight 
lines are not always easy to look at, houses themselves should 
have these same effects. Thus these buildings below us in the 
city, are shaped a bit queerly to our eyes today, but may be 
common sights tomorrow. 

Where will people work? If these dreams come true, there 
will be factories near by, which manufacture clothes out of 
spun glass, furniture out of plastics, cars out of soy beans and 
synthetic rubber, and machinery out of new metals. These 
factories, looking much like the General Motors building at 
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the Fair, may be erected in the country amid space and sun- 
shine too. Strangest of all, there will be factories which will 
manufacture food—indoor farms. They will achieve this 
miracle by using controlled sunshine to make plants grow. 

If some of these factories are indoor farms, what will be- 
come of the real farms and farmers? Perhaps the farms will 
change and the farmers become scientists. They will take 
over the idea of growing vegetables in water instead of in 
soil, as some of you have seen at the Fair. The salad for your 
meals may be picked in the sunroom where glass and air- 
conditioning permit tomatoes to grow even during a snow 
storm. The soil may be made so rich with fertilizers, that a 
small plot will grow enormous amounts of wheat, corn, rye, 
soy beans, cotton, sugar cane, and other plants which cannot 
easily be commercialized and grown in the new type of 
factory. 

Coming out of the Perisphere and leaving behind ‘“Dem- 
ocracity,” we look toward Manhattan with its majestic sky- 
scrapers. We are looking toward the past with its crowded 
cities, numerous apartment houses, and dangerous streets. 
The Fair points toward the future, toward space, beauty, 
color. When the boys and girls, walking up and down the 
Avenue of Patriots, the Central Mall, and the Avenue of 
Pioneers, are grown men and women, they will remember 
that they saw the future before it really existed. They may 
even help build it because they had a glimpse into the World 
of Tomorrow at the New York World’s Fair in 1939. 
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Illustration from REPTILES AND AMPHIBIANS 


ADVENTURING IN SCIENCE 
By Mary DEMEREC 


THERE Is nothing more thrilling than finding out new things. 
That is why men and women have risked and actually sacri- 
ficed their lives in the study of science. In CHILp’s StorRY OF 
ScIENCE (Putnam. $2.50) Ramon P. Coffman tells of many 
wonderful things that people have discovered. He tells about 
the sun and planets, history of medicine, science of detective 
work, apes and monkeys, and many other interesting things. 

About a hundred years ago, a boy was born in France. He 
grew up to become one of the world’s greatest scientists be- 
cause he always wanted to know answers to questions to 
which others thought there were no answers. Eleanor Doorly 
in THE MiracLeE MAN (Appleton. $1.50) tells about this 
boy, Louis Pasteur. 

Boys and girls do not have to wait until they are grown 
up to start on the road of discovery. Edwin W. Teale started 
his adventures with insects while he was still a boy. In THE 
Boys’ Book oF INsEcts (Dutton. $2) he explains how all 
boys and girls can begin to find out new things about insects 
for themselves. Snakes and lizards, turtles and toads are 
interesting, too, and sometimes make most engaging pets. In 
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REPTILES AND AMPHIBIANS (Albert Whitman $2.25) you 
will find brief biographies and excellent photographs of many 
creeping and crawling creatures. 

Read ScaLEs AND Fins by F. E. Engleman and others 
(Heath. $.96). You will enjoy the romance of seal fishing 
and whaling, you will learn when sardines are not sardines, 
where canned salmon comes from, and many interesting facts 
about oysters, crabs, lobsters, and fishes. 

In A Famity To RalsE by Irmengarde Eberle (Holiday 
House. $2), you will discover where the opossum keeps her 
babies, where the snapping turtle hides her eggs and how 
coyotes build their homes and why. 

When you switch on the light, look at the clock, or turn 
on the water faucet, do you ever think of the thousands of 
years during which countless men and women have been 
making discoveries which finally made these things possible? 
In TuRNING NIGHT INTO Day (Lippincott. $1.50) M. Ilin 
tells how thousands of inventors have gradually been able to 
change a bonfire into the electric bulb of today. 

Read Tick Tock, A STORY OF TIME by H. E. Flynn (Heath. 
$.88) and find out how people lived without clocks, and what 
queer things they used to tell time. A Story of WATER by 
Augustus Pigman (Appleton. $1.50) isa thrilling tale of the 
efforts of the human race to obtain pure water. 

Future engineers will like Att ABout Susways by Groff 
Conklin (Messner. $2.50). 

If you think you get things for nothing through your 
favorite radio programs, be sure to read JOHNNY GET YOUR 
Money’s WorTH by Ruth Brindze (Vanguard. $2). It 
tells how advertising fools some people, and how you can test 
such things as fountain pens, pencils and clothing. 
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THE PUZZLEWITS 


By Rosin PALMER 




















ROMAN NUMBER PUZZLE 


Do rou know your Roman numbers? They will help you to solve this 
puzzle, but that is the only hint you can have. Example: a bird plus 1 
plus 1,000 equals a boy’s name. Answer: JIM. 

1,000 + 1 + 50 + 50 = a place to grind corn 

5+1+5-+1-+ 500 = bright 

1,000 + 1+ 10 = to stir 

100 + 50 + 1 -++ 1,000 + an insect = uphill work 

5 + 1-+ 100 + a drink + 1 + 1,000 = an injured person 

1,000 + 1 + 50 + 500 = gentle 

100 + 1+ 5-+1-+ 50 = polite and obliging 

1,000 +- 1 + 1,000 + 1 + 100 = to copy someone else 


CHANGING WORDS 


The following words each contain four letters which will form a 
second word when they are rearranged. For example: Rearrange a small 
opening in the skin and make something to climb up. Answer: Pore, rope. 

Rearrange a city in Alaska and make a good or bad sign. 

Rearrange a shelter for animals and make a cereal. 

Rearrange a part of your face and make a small unit of measurement. 

Rearrange a thing to sit on and make a direction. 


A COIN TRICK 


Take three quarters and put them on the table in a straight row, so that 
their edges are touching. Tell one of your friends that the coins are num- 
bered from left to right—one, two, and three. Then ask him if he can 
put coin number three in the middle without moving the second coin or 
touching the first one. 
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It is important for you to practice this trick ahead of time, so that you 
can show your friend how to do it as soon as he gives up. Press the 
second coin firmly against the table with your left forefinger. Then flick 
the third coin with your right forefinger, and coin number one will spring 
away from the other two, leaving room for the third coin to be put in the 
middle. The flicking, of course, is what you have to practice. On a highly 
polished table a powerful flick may send your first coin clear off the edge. 
On the other hand, if you are too gentle, you won't have room to fit the 
third quarter in. But it doesn’t take long to learn. 


FLOWER PUZZLE 


Four five-letter words make up the petals of the flower. Each one begins 
at a number, has L for the third letter, and 
continues into the opposite petal. The stem 
is a nine-letter word, and the leaves are four, 
five and six-letter words, each beginning 
where you see the number. 


. You plant them but they aren’t seeds 

. A bush bearing lavender flowers in May 
. A bush bearing a bright winter berry 
A flower from Holland 

A yellow wild flower that blooms in 


the autumn 
An Easter flower 


4 2 


. Something you plant in soil 








8. The base of every plant 





9. A delicate flower ladies like to wear 


RIDDLES 


1. Why does a hen like to travel on shipboard ? 
2. What is the difference between a very old woman and a cow? 
3. Why is a ship’s cook the most unfortunate man in the world? 
4. When is a man singing tenor like a piece of paper? 

(Puzzlewit Answers on page 52.) 
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‘‘BRING ’EM BACK ALIVE’’ 


CRAFTS AND HosBIEs 




















How WOULD you like to have your own zoo? Of course, you cannot 
go to Africa just now for tigers and lions, and, anyway, your mother 
wouldn’t want them in the house, but you can get a fine collection of 
strange creatures from your own backyard or a city park. Then you can 
build cages for them, feed them, and watch how they live and eat. Maybe 
you have guessed that I mean insects, who are just as strange as lions and 
tigers and, sometimes, much stranger. 

First, the hunt. It is easy to kill insects because we are bigger than 
they are, but it is hard to catch them alive just as it is harder to bring back 
a live tiger from the jungle than it is to shoot one. 

Caterpillars, spiders, ants, and other crawling insects are found in the 
grass, under leaves and rocks, or on the branches of trees. They may be 
picked up with a twig or on a loose leaf and carried home in an ordinary 
box if you leave a tiny hole for breathing. 

To catch flying insects you will need a net of fine mesh. Fasten a wire 
loop to the end of a stick and then make a sack of the mesh with the 
open end sewed to the wire loop. This will do to catch fireflies and other 
small winged creatures. 

When hunting water creatures take with you a glass jar or a can. Small 
fish, snails, tadpoles and water insects can be carried home this way, but 
be sure to put in some of the water where you find the creature and some 
of the slime or plant matter from the nearby rocks or the bottom of the 
stream. This will make him feel at home. 

Now when you have brought your creatures back alive, your next prob- 
lem is to make them comfortable. On the next page are some of the cages 
you can build for different kinds. 

The first cage is for caterpillars. It is made from a shoe box. Get 
passe-partout tape, some cellophane and a piece of mosquito netting. You 
cut a place near the bottom of the box lid for ventilation and fasten a 
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piece of mosquito netting over the whole with the passe-partout. Then 
you cut a bigger square near the top so you can watch the caterpillar and 
cover this hole with cellophane. You then punch holes for air in one 
end with a small nail. Next put in a twig with green leaves planted in 
a little cup with some wet sand (see the second picture). Be sure to get a 
kind of plant that a caterpillar likes. Notice what kind of leaves he is 
eating when you find him and bring him fresh leaves every day. 











CATERPILLARS CICKETS 


WATER mSECTS 

The third picture shows a terrarium. This is a glass box with dirt in the 
bottom where you can put the roots of small growing plants, so that they 
will keep on growing. Maybe you can get an old aquarium for this. If 
not, make a glass box by putting old camera plates together with passe- 
partout. Keep the earth in the bottom moist and put a piece of wire 
screen over the top. This makes a good home for crickets. Besides leaves, 
you can also feed crickets melon rind, banana, apple and other fruits. 

The last picture shows a jar for water insects. Remember to use water 
from the stream or pond where you found the insects and put in a slimy 
stone. This slime is part of their food. For the meat eaters, drop flies 
or mOsquitoes on the surface of the water. 

Watching your creatures every day you will be able to tell whether or 
not they are happy and healthy. Let them crawl out sometimes and then 
study them with a small magnifying glass. You will find they differ from 
human beings more than bears and lions. 

I have just mentioned a few common creatures that any one can find 
for a zoo. If you hunt you will discover dozens of others, each queerer 
than the last, from the praying mantis who eats upside-down to the cannibal 
spiders who eat each other. When you get an especially interesting one, 
write a letter about it to OUR OWN. 


Adapted from Adventuring in Nature by Betty Price. Courtesy National Recrea- 
tion Association. 
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Our OWN is written by the boys and girls who read Story PARADE. 
You may submit anything you like: stories of your own experiences, of 


your pets, of your work, of your games; tall stories or other humorous 
tales; diaries with an interesting sequence; rhymed or unrhymed verse; 
short plays; hobbies; book reviews; remarkable facts of nature or science; 
informal essays; original songs with or without music; and drawings that 
are done in black ink on white paper. Be sure to write your name and age 
clearly on all contributions. 

—RuBy WarRNER, Children’s Editor 


THE SEASHORE 


As I walk along the sandy shore 
I see people lying in the sun. 
The ocean wide is never ending 
With sailboats darting on the water. 
I look into the sky and now and then 
I’m happy and want to stay forever. 
—Bossy BROOKS, age 10 


THE BRAGGING FOX 


Once upon a time there was a young fox who was always bragging about 
his ability to run and how sly he was, and how he could get food so easily. 
One day as he was bragging especially about how he could gather food, 
an old fox came up to him and said: 

“There is an eagle in that tree over there. I would like to see if you 
could get the meat away from it.” 

So the young fox trotted up to the tree and said: “Eagle, eagle in the 
tree, please tell me how much is three and three?” 
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When the eagle opened its mouth to tell the fox, the meat dropped out 
and the fox snatched it up and ran back to the old fox. But when he 
started to brag about himself, the meat fell to the ground and the old fox 
quickly picked it up and trotted off with it. 

The next day he was bragging especially about how he could run. Then 
a kangaroo came up to him and said: “Let’s have a race.” So the fox 
thought to himself that he would surely win, so he said, “Yes.” 

So the porcupine said: ‘On your marks-s-s, get set, Go!” 

So the kangaroo and the fox started off to the tree that they had planned 
to run to. Presently, as the fox and the kangaroo were running, they 
came to a high clump of bushes hidden in the tall, tall grass. The kan- 
garoo jumped over them very easily, but the fox could not make it, so 
the kangaroo won the race. 

One day as he was bragging again especially about his slyness, a snake 
came up to him and said: ‘There is a rabbit over in that tall grass. I would 
like to see which of us could catch him.”” And the fox thought to himself 
that he surely would catch the rabbit, so he said, “Yes.” 

Then they both started quietly over to the rabbit, but the rabbit saw 
the fox’s ears and he got out of the way of the fox, but he did not see 
the snake, so the snake caught him. 

After that the fox never bragged about his slyness, or his ability to run, 
or how he could gather food. 

—DICKIE SCHRIEBER, age 8 


PANSIES 


Oh, sweet little pansies 
Of many a pretty hue 
And thoughtful little faces, 
Some yellow, some blue, 
You stand for remembering. 
I could never forget— 
The morning I found you 
All velvety wet. 
—BETTY JOE WITT, age 7 
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—PAUL CHRISTENSEN, age 10 


THE FROGS’ SINGING SCHOOL 


The frogs have a singing school. 
“Now croak your loudest,” is the rule. 
The old professor clears his throat, 
And then he gives a sudden croak. 


One goes high and one goes low 
One soprano, one alto. 
Thus all together they form a choir 
And give their concerts in the mire. 
—BARBARA LITTLE, age 9 


BEAUTIFUL HONOLULU 


For several days the clock on the ship had to be set back a half hour and 
in seven days we reached beautiful Honolulu, of which I had heard so 
much. As we came in early in the morning I could see the sugar cane 
fires in the distance and Diamond Head outlined in the sky against the 
early dawn. We went ashore and Honolulu looks like a beautiful Amer- 
ican city. There are all kinds of shops and Daddy bought a Hawaiian 
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costume for me, also a bracelet and necklace made of brown seeds. He 
bought some pretty shells for my brother and we all had many beautiful 
Jeis around our necks. The native women and girls make them of lovely 
flowers and they smelled so sweet. After shopping we went to Pearl 
Harbor in a car and it is six miles from Honolulu. 

Pearl Harbor is a coaling and Naval Station and one of the best land- 
locked harbors in the world. We saw some marines whom we knew and 
Daddy asked an Officer whom he knew to identify him so that we could 
get a passport to go ashore in Japan. 

On the way back to the ship we saw lots of sugar cane growing. In 
the city the streets were crowded with natives, sailors of almost every 
nation and the sun was surely hot. After lunch we took a taxi to Waikiki 
Beach. The Pacific is very clear and blue and I have never seen such 
white sand. There were brown skinned boys riding on surf boards and 
some were fishing. There was a beautiful hotel, but we did not stay 
long, as our ship was to sail in the evening. 

When we sailed that evening it was a scene that I will never forget. 
The music was being played very softly by the Royal Hawaiian Band, their 
voices blended beautifully and as “Aloha” floated across the blue water 
to us one by one we dropped our many beautiful colored leis into the water 
below. It is a very old custom of dropping your leis into the water, as you 
leave Honolulu, which means that you will come back. 

—MuRIEL L. Yost, age 13 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLEWITS 


ROMAN NUMBER PUZZLE—mill, vivid, mix, climb, victim, mild, civil, 
mimic. 
CHANGING WORDS—Nome, omen; barn, bran; chin, inch; seat, east. 
RIDDLES—1. She can lay her eggs in the hatch. 
2. One lives in the past and the other lives in the pasture. 
3. He is in the midst of one mess after another. 
4. When he belongs in a choir (quire). 
FLOWER PUZZLE—bulbs, lilac, holly, tulip, goldenrod, lily, seed, roots, 
orchid. 
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INDEX: JANUARY—JUNE, 1939 


ANTONIORROBLES, Brother Watch. Ill. by Fritz Eichenberg. Jan. 30; Brother Lion. 
Ill. by Fritz Eichenberg. May 26. 

ARENSEN, HELLA (illustrator), Cafeteria by Kathryn Worth. May, 32. 

BECHDOLT, JACK, Roscoe, or The Great Zoo Mystery. Ill. by Decie Merwin. 
March, 4. 

BENJAMIN, Nora (illustrated), Trafic Cop by Amy Wentworth Stone. June, 
23- 

Book Reviews: Take Your Choice. Jan., 46; America, and How It Grew. Feb., 43; 
A Road to Adventure. Match, 45; South America is Fascinating. April, 44; 
Spring Books Are Here Again. May, 44; Adventuring in Science. June, 44. 

BROWN, MARGARET WISE, One Night. Ill. by Hilda Scott. June, 4. 

BuFANO, REMO (author-illustrator), Mr. Rabbit's Easter Jamboree. March, 39; 
Producing a Puppet Play. March, 49. 

BUNCH, DorOTHY AND LEITHA, Sound. Ill. by Virginia Stewart. March, 34. 

BuRTON, VIRGINIA LEE (illustrator), Out Went Susie by Don Lang. Jan., 15. 

COATSWORTH, ELIZABETH, Spring. May, 24. 

CRAFTS AND Hossies: Picture Maps are Fun. Jan., 50; How Tom Made His 
Drum. Feb., 47; Producing a Puppet Play. March, 49; Inca Weaving. April, 
48; My Favorite Hobby by Boys and Girls. May, 49; Bring ’Em Back Alive. 
June, 49. 

CREDLE, ELLis (illustrator), Amigo by Estelle Webb Thomas. April, 26. 

CrocKETT, Lucy HERNDON (author-illustrator), Lazy Mario. Feb., 5. 

DEMEREC, MARY, Adventuring in Science. June, 44. 

Dosis, FRANK (illustrator), The Magic Horse of Samarkand by Ruth Epperson 
Kennell. May, 34. 

Don DemoriLo, Riddles From Spanish America. April, 46. 

Du Bois, WILLIAM PENE (author-illustrator), Geppy, The Striped Horse, Part I, 
June; (illustrator) The Patient Old Road by Lucy Sprague Mitchell. March, 16. 

DuvALL, ELEANOR (illustrator), Circus on Dewberry Lane by Ruth Gipson Plow- 
head. May, 5. 

EICHENBERG, Fritz (illustrator), Brother Watch by Antoniorrobles. Jan., 30; Fat 
Hans Schneider by Eleanor Farjeon. Feb., 4; Brother Lion by Antoniorrobles. 
May, 26. 

FARJEON, ELEANOR, Fat Hans Schneider. Decorated by Fritz Eichenberg. Feb., 4. 

FENNER, PHYLLIS, A Road to Adventure. March, 45. 

FINGER, CHARLES J., The Yankee Captain in Patagonia. Ill. by Henry Pitz. Part 
I, April, 4; Part II, May, 15; Part III, June, 15. 

FINGER, HELEN (illustrator), Snoring Song by Laura E. Richards. Jan., 28. 

HUBERMAN, Epwarp, Translated Brother Watch by Antoniorrobles. Ill. by Fritz 
Eichenberg. Jan., 3; Pomarrosa in the Park by Oswaldiaz. April, 15; The In- 
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dians of La Guajira. April, 21; Brother Lion by Antoniorrobles. Ill. by Fritz 
Eichenberg. May, 26. 

Justus, May, Poison—A Game From No-End Hollow. March, 22. 

KENNELL, RUTH EPPERSON, The Magic Horse of Samarkand. lil. by Frank Dobias. 
May, 34. 

KITTREDGE, FRANCES W., Treasures of the Sea. Ill. by Frederick Machetanz. Jan., 
37. 

LAMBERT, CLARA, Things to Remember. Ill. by Howard Simon. June, 36. 

LANG, Don, Out Went Susie. Ill. by Virginia Lee Burton. Jan., 15. 

LEDER, FRANCES (illustrator), How Tom Made His Drum by Satis Coleman. Feb., 
47; Inca Weaving by Edith Mead. April, 48. 

MACHETANZ, FREDERICK (illustrator), Treasures of the Sea by Frances W. Kittredge. 
Jan., 37. 

Matkus, Apa (author-illustrator), Eleven Thousand Llamas. April, 30. 

Meap, EpitH, Inca Weaving. Ill. by Frances Leder. April, 48. 


MerwWIN, Decie (illustrator), Roscoe, or The Great Zoo Mystery by Jack Bechdolt. 
March, 4. 


METZGER, BERTA, The Camel. May, 43. 

MITCHELL, Lucy SpraGuE, The Patient Old Road. Ill. by William Péne du Bois. 
March, 16. 

NEIKIRK, MABEL E., Oscar, the Trained Seal. Ill. by William B. O'Brian. Feb., 25. 

O'BRIAN, WILLIAM B. (illustrator), Oscar, the Trained Seal by Mabel E. Neikirk. 
Feb., 25. 

OswALpiaz, Pomarrosa in the Park. Translated by Edward Huberman. April, 15. 

Our Own, a department by children. Jan., 52; Feb., 50; March, 51; April, 51; 
May, 51; June, 51. 

Prrz, HENRY (illustrator), The Yankee Captain in Patagonia by Charles J. Finger. 
Part I, April, 4; Part II], May, 15; Part III, June, 15. 

PLOWHEAD, RuTH GIPSON, Circus on Dewberry Lane. Ill. by Eleanor Duvall. 
May, 5. 

PoTTER, EpNA (illustrator), Farmyard Song—Norwegian Folk Song. June, 34. 

PUZZLEWIT FAMILY: Jan., 48; Feb., 45; March, 47; May, 47; June, 45. 

RICHARDS, LAuRA E., Snoring Song. Ill. by Helen Finger. Jan., 28. 

RoGerS, FRANCES (author-illustrator), Glass-Maker's Street. Feb., 34. 

SAWYER, MarK, Kite Days, March, 15. On Top a Hill. June, 33. 

Scott, HiLpa (illustrator), One Night by Margaret Wise Brown. June, 4. 

SIMON, Howarp (illustrator), Things to Remember by Clara Lambert. June, 36. 

Soncs: A Singing Game from Guatemala. April, 25; Moscow Gypsy Song. May, 
25; Farmyard Song-Norwegian. June, 34. 

SPERRY, ARMSTRONG (illustrator), The Smiling Beast by Henry Lionel Williams. 
Part I, Jan., 5; Part II, Feb., 14; Part III, March, 23. 

STEWART, VIRGINIA (illustrator), Sound by Dorothy and Leitha Bunch. March, 34. 

STONE, AMY WENTWORTH, Trafic Cop. Ill. by Nora Benjamin. June, 25. 

THOMAS, EsTELLE WEBB, Amigo. Ill. by Ellis Credle. April, 26. 

THORNE, MARGARET, Music in the Air. Feb., 42; Hear the Bells. Jan., 25. 

WituiaMs, Henry LIONEL, The Smiling Beast. Ill. by Armstrong Sperry. Part 
I, Jan., 5; Part II, Feb., 14; Part III, March, 23. 

WortTH, KATHRYN, Penguin Summer. Feb., 41; Cafeteria. Ill. by Hella Arenson. 
May, 32. 
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Seine 


The fourth Umbrella Book! 





TOLD UNDER 
THE MAGIC UMBRELLA 


Selected by the Association 
for Childhood Education 


A collection of thirty imaginative 
stories for youngest readers. All by 
Charming illustrations by well-known authors who are favor- 

Elizabeth Orton Jones ites of young people. $2.00 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY - - - NEW YORK 








BOOKLIST 
AMERICA AND HOW IT GREW 


Prepared by RutH I. BALDWIN 


From a rapidly growing library of fascinating and authentic stories of 
the United States this list has been prepared with the help of boy and girl 
readers between eight and twelve. Here is the pageant of American history 
in story books. Here also are fine tales about young Americans of today 
who will make the history of tomorrow. Fifteen Cents. 


ASSOCIATION FOR ARTS IN CHILDHOOD ,.70 Pith Ave, 
ew York, N. Y. 











IMPORTANT 


ARE YOU GOING AWAY THIS SUMMER? 
THEN DON’T FORGET TO SEND US YOUR 
SUMMER ADDRESS. 
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The National Story League 


An Organization for STORY TELLERS 


One hundred and twelve leagues throughout the 
country, over 3000 members. 

Story Art, the official magazine, published six times 
a year. 

A Home Study Course in Story Telling is offered by 
the Education Department. 

Other departments comprising the Departmental 
Service are, The Story in Religious Education, Research, 
and Publications. 

Teachers, mothers, librarians, recreation leaders, 
church and social workers everywhere should know about 
The National Story League. 


The 1939 Year Book just out. Price 25c 


For information send to ADLYN M. KEFFER, President 
Nationa Story Leacue, Marysville, R.D.1, Pennsylvania 








4“ 
“Parties and Programs for Parents Days 


Mother's Day - Father's Day - All-Family Days 


Social events and programs for the entire family are included in this 
book, just off the press, which offers banquet programs, suggestions for 
celebrating Mother’s Day, for banquets in honor of Father, and for pro- 
grams in church, home, community, and school. For the help of those 
planning the events tableaux, sketches, pantomimes, skits, and other prac- 
tical source materials are presented. Many of the parties and programs 
suggested may be used on occasions other than the celebration of special 
days. 

, Price $.75 paper bound; $1.25 cloth bound 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
315 FourTH AVENUE New York CIty 














STORY PARADE 
70 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 


I'd like to have you send me STORY PARADE 
every month. Enclosed is $2.00 for one year. 


My mame iS .....cccecceesecces ° 





My address is ......0.-esseeeees ccnnceoecoccoes coescevees 











SUMMER CLOTHES AND SUMMER FUN 
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75 styles for 75 individual needs. 
They are not Keds unless the 
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1790 Broadway, New York 





